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EDITORIAL 


READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


HEN is a child ready for school, 
that is, for the first grade? The 
usual answer is, “When he is about six 
years of age.” Of late years this is being 
seriously questioned. So many children 
fail, or do so poorly in their subjects, 
during the first years of school that edu- 
cators have been trying to find out why. 
Perhaps some children enter when they 
are not ready, even if they are six years 
of age or over, and so are unable to profit 
from their school experience. 
Chronological Age 
There is a growing consensus of opin- 
ion that entrance to school based only 


on chronological age proves harmful to 
many children. Where a child has had 


the benefit of kindergarten, this harm 
seems to be somewhat mitigated. 

In our own personal observation we 
have seen numbers of children who have 
had a difficult time in the early ele- 
mentary grades solely because of physi- 
cal or emotional immaturities. Theoreti- 
cally one should expect this because of 
our knowledge of individual differences 
displayed in the various areas of matura- 
tion and of the effect of differences of 
environments. 


Other Criteria 
However, certain criteria of entrance 
other than chronological age do not 
seem to work out much better. The 1.Q. 
or mental age sometimes is preferred to 
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chronological age for determining en- 
trance to first grade. This is often dis- 
astrous for many children who are not 
physically or emotionally ready to cope 
with the social situations which arise 
from the adjustments necessary in com- 
peting with others in the larger groups 
of the early grades. One has to realize 
that for many young children of five or 
six years, or even older, it is a difficult 
jump from the relative protection of the 
family and a few playmates to the rough 
and tumble of the early grades. 

On the other hand, there are values 
in the custom of entering school at 
about the age of six and we do not need 


to assume the inexorable necessity of 


holding to the orthodox curriculum. The 
chief difficulties with the early grades, 
especially the first, are the great break a 
child makes from the protection of his 
home or with kindergarten practices and 
the insistence on a formal academic atti- 


tude, especially in the teaching of 


reading. If the main objectives of the 
early grades are the physical and emo- 
tional development and the social ad- 
justment of the child, then whatever 
form of instruction is provided should 
avoid some of the hazards now inherent 
in the present organization. 


Genetic Point of View 

This concept of early elementary edu- 
cation is based on a genetic point of view. 
It assumes what is scientifically known, 
that children have different maturation 
rates for physical, emotional, and social 
development and for the different ca- 
pacities to learn specific subjects. In 
other words, an activity which is 
wholesome at a given age, say seven 
vears, for a given child, might be harm- 


? 


ful at an earlier age, say five or six. 

To put this concept of early ele- 
mentary education into effect presents, 
of course, many practical and pedagogic 
difficulties. In the first place, the teacher 
has to be especially trained for this type 
of teaching. Then she must have the 
assistance of experts such as the pedia- 
trician, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, the oculist, and the like; she must 
have small classes, or assistants if these 
are too large; she must have the neces- 
sary equipment and materials and ade- 
quate space; and she must have the 


active understanding and co6peration of 


the parents. 

But even with this ideal arrangement, 
there will still be some children who 
should be excluded from the first grade 
because of unreadiness. Some are physi- 
cally below par from undue fatigue or 
because of recovering from a recent ill- 
ness, while there are other children 
whose mental condition is such that they 
would be harmed by being in school. 
These latter are fortunately small in 
number. Exclusion for these reasons 
should not be limited to the first grade 
but should be considered whenever 
the child’s well-being indicates its de- 
sirability. 

The plan of education set forth above 
is of course an ideal and compromises 
will undoubtedly have to be made for 
practical reasons, but in so far as there 
is real parental interest and teacher co- 
operation, to that extent this goal can 
be attained. 

It has been our personal observation 
that advances in educational practice, 
especially with the younger child, re- 
quire for their practical culmination an 
understanding of what they are intended 
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to accomplish. Before there can be much 
general acceptance of these modern 
ideas, our teachers and parents must be 
made acquainted not only with the 
separate items of procedure and practice 
but with the objectives which they are 
expected to attain. 


Mental Hygiene Training 


The teacher must be in a_ position, 
through training and experience, to have 
deep insights into the personalities of 
her children and their parents in order to 
make the best use of the opportunities 
for optimum education set forth in this 
editorial. This requires that our ele- 
mentary school teachers should have a 
great deal more training than they now 
have in mental hygiene to give them 
this necessary insight into human nature 
and the necessary techniques. 

It is unfortunate when teacher and 
parent are working at cross purposes. It 
is to be regretted that this often happens, 
although sometimes unconsciously. The 
teacher should be sensitive to this type 
of situation and should be able to manip- 
ulate the factors involved. It would be 
well if our elementary teachers could 
have the type of training and experience 
which our psychiatric social workers 
now have. These workers are quite 
efficient as therapists and if our teachers, 
especially those who are charged with 
the responsibility of instructing our 
young children, could have the same 
experience, this modern type of educa- 
tion would have greater hope of success- 
ful attainment. 


Other Considerations 

Readiness for school should not be 
confused with the concept of reading 
readiness. This confusion, often uncon- 
scious, is easy because in so many of our 
schools reading is the most important 
objective in the early elementary grades, 
and reading readiness thus becomes 
quite easily identified with readiness for 
school. Moreover, in most school juris- 
dictions readiness for school is a matter 
which is largely out of the hands of the 
teachers themselves, having been de- 
cided by the school administration and 
there is little or no opportunity for judg- 
ment to be exercised. This, too, ought to 
be changed. Our school committees 
should make it possible for teachers to 
exercise judgment in the matter of school 
entrance. 

This issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp makes available a great deal of 
valuable material relative to this topic of 
readiness for school. There is no claim for 
systematic treatment. The field in many 
ways is too new for that; yet the con- 
tributors, because of their experience 
and authority, are able to give the reader 
insights and orientation which should 
make this issue especially valuable to 
those interested in the subject. 

The growing interest in such fields as 
readiness for school and reading readi- 
ness is a most hopeful sign. It reflects an 
increasing appreciation on the part of 
educators of new concepts coming from 
psychology, medicine, 


and hygiene. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CuILp is glad to 
promote this interest. 


READINESS FOR SCHOOL 
A Psychiatrist’s Viewpoint 


LAWSON G. LOWREY, M.D. 


EDITOR, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY; DIRECTOR, MENTAL HYGIENE RESEARCH PROJECT AT 
KINDERGARTEN LEVEL, 1937-39, FOR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT BUREAL 


Dr. Lowrey, a nationally known psychiatrist, for the past two or three years has been studying 


kindergarten children from the point of view of mental hygiene and his discussion is especially 


apt and revealing in orienting us as to the problem of readiness for school. He does so par- 


ticularly from the point of view of emotional and social readiness, conditions which are not 


commonly considered by educators when thinking of a child’s readiness to enter school. 


PSYCHIATRIC review of the child’s 

readiness for school should include all 
phases of the child’s development, history, 
and characteristics, as well as an analysis of 
the situation he is entering. This paper, 
however, is definitely limited in scope. 
Certain points derived from my own experi- 
ences are presented for brief discussion. 
These seem to have considerable and often 
unrecognized significance. Dealing only with 
the entrance of the child into first grade, the 
important factor of intellectual maturation 
is hardly touched. Discussion is centered on 
the emotional and social readiness of the 
child; in other words, the readiness of the 
personality as a whole for this first school 
experience. 

Entering first grade at the age of six or 
seven, the child is presumed to have reached 
a level of psychomotor maturation such that 
he can acquire skill in reading and writing 
which will be presented to him in that grade. 
This presumption is not necessarily fulfilled, 
since there are many types of defective 
organization which can and do interfere. 
Even assuming that a child has at least 
average intelligence, that he has no specific 
reading disability, and that his physical make- 


4 


up and health are normal, it can and does 
happen that he will still have great difficulty 
in learning because of personality factors. 
Sense of Security Most Important 
We have long spoken of going to school as 
a “great social adventure” for the child. 
And so it is, because it means a transfer for a 
considerable portion of the waking day into 
a new and larger society, ordered and gov- 
erned by new sets of rules, involving many 
new kinds of competition and a different 
setting for carrying on old ones. What the 
child is, at this point, is very largely deter- 
mined by the background of family life, the 
family being what L. K. Frank ! has aptly 
called the primary cultural agent. Most im- 
portant for school adjustment and, there- 


fore, readiness for school, is the degree of 


security which the child has—security in 
himself as a person and in his relationships 
with other people. 

To feel secure as a person, the child must 
have confidence in his abilities and the feel- 
ing of being valued, approved, and loved. 

‘Lawrence K. Frank, “The Family as Cultural 
Agent,” Living, February, 1940, p. 16. (Published 


by the National Conference on Family Relations, 
Chicago.) 
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There should be a minimum of fear and 
anxiety (never wholly absent in normal indi- 
viduals), a freedom of self-expression which 
is, to some extent at least, socially consider- 
ate. Personal security of this type obviously 
cannot occur unless there has been socia/ 
security, i.e., unless the members of the 
family unit are themselves secure and inte- 
grated personalities, so that the stimuli de- 
rived from the life contact with them have 
been positive, heartening, and constructive, 
rather than negative, 
destructive. 


frightening, and 


The primary components in developing 
this security are that the child be a wanted 
child; that, being wanted, he be a source of 
some continuing pride and satisfaction in the 
family. Where there are other children in 
the family, there is likely to be some rivalry 
and jealousy, though this can be kept at a 
minimum by proper attitudes of parents. 
Children who have been cherished members 
of the family circle ordinarily enter school 
well prepared for the change in social group- 
ing and competitions, and competent to 
make the required series of adaptations. 
Even so, they are not necessarily ready for 
the more rigid routine and the imposed 
inhibitions of motor activity, including 
talking. But these children are not charac- 
terized by hostility, aggressiveness, and 
demanding habits, nor are they apt to be 
inhibited, timid, and withdrawing. Hence 
they are not likely to present much in the 
way of socializing difficulties for the teacher 
and she regards them as thoroughly normal 
children, definitely ready for school—as, 
indeed, they are. In many ways these chil- 
dren could be regarded as “spoiled,” at least 
in the sense that they have had ample affec- 
tion and the satisfaction of their material 
needs. Ina recent study we found that none 
of the children who had enjoyed this 
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specially favored position in the family were 
regarded by the teachers as “‘spoiled.”’* That 
term was reserved by them for the aggres- 
sive, demanding, selfish, and unsocial or 
antisocial child. 


Result of Insecurity 


This brings out an important seeming 
paradox. Children showing these latter be- 
havior and personality traits are found 
without exception to be emotionally and 
otherwise deprived and insecure because of 
an actual or felt rejection in the family 
group. That is, it sometimes happens that 
the mother does not reject the child and 
feels keenly the injustice of a situation in 
which she is forced by external circum- 
stances, such as the need for earning a living, 
to curtail her motherly contacts. Even so, 


* Report of Mental Hygiene Project at Kindergarten 
Level, 1937-39. Lawson G. Lowrey, Director. Pub- 
lished by Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York. 
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children feel this as rejection, and it cre- 
ates conflict and insecurity. Among such 
children, sibling rivalry is found to be par- 
ticularly frequent and intense. 

The same pattern of behavior is carried 
over from home to school: efforts to gain 
attention, to satisfy the more primitive 
urges for possession and use, the resort to 
verbal and physical abuse, scattering of at- 
tention and belittling of other children, all 
appear as evidence of the insecurity and 
resultant hostility. 

Of course, not all rejected children react 
with excessive hostility. Some present in- 
stead the timid, withdrawn type of reaction. 
These are, in general, children who have 
been severely repressed as well as rejected 
and neglected. They are frequently fearful 
of any and all types of new experiences and 
are inclined to be slow and inept in entering 


into classroom experiences. 


The Neurotic Child 


Some children are found to have well de- 
veloped neurotic reactions which interfere 
with their adjustment in many ways. For 
example, one boy observed through two 
years was actually a bright youngster (I.Q. 
119), but regarded himself as “dumb,” 
“nuts,” and “crazy.” He was overactive, 
clumsy, distractible and nonconforming; 
boastful and belittling of other children’s 
activities and possessions, though he failed 
at the same activities, nor did he seem to 
possess more. There were phantasies about 
fighting and guns, yet he had many fears and 
his dreams were full of anxiety and hostility. 
He was a continual source of annoyance to 
the other children and to teachers. His 
mother was persuaded only with great difh- 
culty that his fears and behavior were ab- 
normal and that he was really bright. She 


told him he was “dumb” and “talked fool- 
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ishness.”’ She attributed part of his behavior 
to spoiling by the grandparents. 

Another boy stands out from the class 
because of distractibility, daydreaming, ap- 
parent unhappiness and lack of interest in 
surroundings and the group. He is bright, 
but has been markedly repressed at home 
by a domineering, dogmatic father who 
restricts the boy’s companionship to an older 
brother. Obviously such a child is not pre- 
pared for life in a group, or for the competi- 
tions and routine of the classroom. He could 
be “readied” for school only by treatment 
of a difficult psychiatric social problem. 

Ora still more difficult situation. This boy 
presents a picture of extreme withdrawal, 
marked negativism, unsociability and inner 
absorption; he masturbates excessively in 
the classroom. There is evidence of great 
anxiety and many fears, not only at school 
but at home. These are so great that all sorts 
of healthy, pleasant activities have been 
interfered with. He shows much self-pity. 
The mother is not impressed with the seri- 
ousness of the problem; in fact, she is more 
concerned with her own life than with the 
child, whose care has been almost entirely 
given over to nurses. 


Forty Per Cent of Children 
Require Study 


Study reveals that about forty per cent of 
children require careful examination other 
than classroom observation during their first 
school year, and that about ten to fifteen per 
cent are in need of active psychiatric and 
social therapy. So far as environmental influ- 
ences are concerned, the family is obviously 
the center for treatment effort, at and before 
the time of entrance into school. 

Personality and behavior difficulties may 
be due to innate (constitutional) or acquired 


factors. It is the presence of such difficulties 
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that makes adjustment in school a problem 
to all concerned. The general tendency is to 
explain such problems, even when very 
complex in origin, by some comparatively 
simple formula, and then apply some meas- 
ure—usually of punishment—as a direct 
reaction. I should like to make a special plea 
for securing adequate data before behavior 
is interpreted and reacted to. All behavior is 
the result of the operation of a complex of 
factors, and all elements must be known if 
adequate treatment of deviate situations is 
to be carried out. Thus one must consider 
such innate factors as intelligence level, 
emotional capacity, instinctive drives and 
their frustrations, malformations, appear- 
ance and color, fatigability, and susceptibil- 
ity to disease. Important acquired factors are 
diseases which limit capacity for activity 
in any way, or alter appearance. But a much 
larger and more important group is those 
personality traits, mental conflicts, habits of 
doing and thinking, convictions, biases, de- 
sires and inhibitions, which are the result of 
interaction between the developing mind of 
the individual and the training, stimuli, and 
repressions of the environment. What the 
individual is and does at any given time is 
the product of all that has gone before, 
biologically, psychologically, and socially. 


The Teacher’s Emotional 
Readiness 
There is one point which may only be 
mentioned, as a question. So far we have 
been considering some factors in the life of 
the child which may interfere with emo- 
tional and social readiness for school. But 


what of the teacher's emotional readiness—to 
accept him, to attempt to understand him, 
and to try to integrate him into a program 
set up for some forty to fifty children, each 
presenting individualities as well as similari- 
ties? We would, I think, agree that she is 
technically ready, but there is no guarantee 
that she is emotionally prepared to cope 
with his problems; or indeed that she has 
been given the opportunity to learn about 
children, as opposed to teaching. And her 
readiness is very important in relationship to 
the child’s readiness to accept school and the 
most important individual in it—his teacher. 


Summary 


In summary, it is clear that children bring 
problems with them from home to school, 
and that these problems may already be so 
deeply rooted that expert study and treat- 
ment may be needed. These are most fre- 
quently problems in the emotional field and 
range all the way from comparatively simple 
deprivations and conflicts to well developed 
neuroses. Social training in the home may be 
inadequate to prepare the child for this 
wider social life. Adequate planning and 
management in school require the broadest 
possible understanding of the child’s back- 
ground—biological, psychological and social 
—if school is to be in its best sense a con- 
structive experience. The transition from 
the comparative freedom of home to the 
comparative rigidity of first grade is a tre- 
mendous step at this age. This is one of the 
important reasons for preferring that chil- 
dren be “readied” for first grade by a year of 


kindergarten. 


| 
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PLAY TECHNIQUES AS A TEST FOR READINESS 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, PH.D. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


development of this procedure. 


Dr. Symonds, as a professor of Education, has shown in recent years a great interest in the 
possibilities of mental hygiene in the field of education and any word from him which con- 
tributes to this field is worth giving special attention to. Play techniques as a test for school 


readiness is still a new idea and we are glad to have Dr. Symonds’ contribution to help in the 


HEN the Editor of UNDERSTANDING 


THE CuiLp suggested to me that I 
write for the magazine on play as a test for 
readiness, he proposed as a topic an idea 
which has considerable merit. Although I 
have been using play for the diagnosis of be- 
havior difficulties of children for some time, 
it had not occurred to me to consider it as a 
test for readiness for the elementary school. 
On giving it consideration, however, I can 
see how, by using our knowledge of the 
significance of a child’s approach, attitude, 
and behavior in the play situation, consid- 
erable insight can be gained concerning the 
child’s readiness for school. Play is a child’s 
natural response to his physical and social 
environment. Children spontaneously en- 
gage in play as a way of giving concrete ex- 
pression to their phantasies concerning the 
world about them. Often they will drama- 
tize with their toys their conceptions of the 
people in the family and their relations. 
Play then becomes an index of the child’s 
maturity, of his spontaneous curiosity, of the 
wealth of his phantasy life and his imagina- 
tions, and, if it is play in a group, of the 
extent of his socialization. 

My experience with play as a diagnostic 
device has been in connection with the use 


of toys in the personality examination or 
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play interview as it is sometimes called. In 
the illustrations which I shall presently give 
of how play may be used as a test for readi- 
ness, I have in mind a situation in which | 
have been conducting these play interviews 


during the present year. 


The Playroom 


This is a small room fitted up on two sides 
with one-way vision screens so that students 
may observe the examination which is going 
on. Low furniture is provided that is 
adapted to children of various ages. Before 
the child comes into the room a variety of 
toys is spread out appropriate to the child’s 
age. There will be some little toy automo- 
biles and airplanes such as can be obtained in 
the Five and Ten Cent Store, some small doll 
figures representing members of a family, 
some leaden figures which were originally 
part of a farmyard set including both people 
and animals. There is a “didy” doll, and 
several amputation dolls. We have an air 
rifle that shoots cork bullets, a little tin fire 
station which rings an alarm and shoots out 
cars by a special projective device. There is a 
blackboard in the room, and paper and 
crayons are also provided. This list of toys is 
by no means a standard list. Almost any toys 
could be used which are appropriate for the 
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age of the child who is to be tested. Nat- 
urally the toys that provide opportunity 
for the child to project his phantasies either 
by construction, as in drawing, or by inter- 
pretation, as in interpretive play with 
figures, produces the best material. On the 
other hand, our main goal is to provide a 
variety of toys in order to let the child select 
the type of play that means most to him at 
the time. In the examination the child is 
taken into the room by the examiner and is 
casually invited to look around and see what 
he is interested in. This general invitation 1s 
usually sufficient to set matters in motion. 
The examiner is there primarily as an ob- 
server but he responds naturally to the child 
and coéperates with him in the play as the 
child suggests. 


Reactions of Well-Adjusted Children 


Of the children whom we have observed 
who are in school and are making good 


adjustment we can say that they approach 
this play situation with certain well-defined 
characteristics. In the first place, the child 
who is making a good adjustment to school 
is eager to play. He acts immediately and 
spontaneously to the invitation and pro- 
ceeds to explore the various toys that are 
laid out. They immediately claim his atten- 
tion. In general children who are making 
good adjustments in school play construc- 
tively rather than destructively. They aim 
to put things together rather than to pull 
them apart and to build rather than to 
knock down. Studies made by Ackerman! 
at the Southard School, Topeka, Kansas, 
demonstrate that for a very young child 
destructive play is normal but that by the 
age of six destructive play has given place to 
constructive play. The child who continues 
after that age to indulge in destructive play 
usually has some emotional conflict which he 
is attempting to work out by his aggressive 
behavior. The child who is making a good 
adjustment in school shows good attention 
during play. He is wrapt up with his inter- 
ests. He usually carries his play episodes 
through to conclusion. He stays with one 
activity until he has finished his drawing, or 
completed the episode in the drama which 
he is undertaking, before he turns his atten- 
tion to another toy. The child who has made 
a good adjustment to school is friendly and 
open in his relations with the examiner. He 
is outspoken, confident, and talks readily. 

On the other hand, the number of chil- 
dren who have been referred for study be- 
cause of their poor school adjustment showed 
distinct characteristics in play. A few cases 
will illustrate these points. 


'N. W. Ackerman, “Constructive and Destructive 
Tendencies in Children; An Experimental Study,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry (1938), VIII, 
265-285. 
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Illustrations 
Dale 


Dale was brought in by his mother be- 
cause of poor school progress and her con- 
cern over his social relations. When Dale 
entered the playroom he stood in the middle 
of the floor, a somewhat frightened and be- 
wildered boy. He looked cautiously around 
him like a frightened animal but made no 
move to explore the objects which were dis- 
tributed around the room. The invitation to 
do whatever he liked had to be repeated. 
After a little coaxing, Dale went over to 
some of the toy soldiers and putting one 
finger out delicately touched the soldiers, 
the while keeping his other hand behind his 
back. From time to time he would pause and 
passively look at another object around the 
room but made no effort to touch them. 
Finally he sat down and taking some little 
square counters which were used in a game 
started to arrange them in rather formal de- 
signs of squares. This he kept up during the 
rest of the hour. It was only after several 
sessions that Dale broke through his inhibi- 
tions and learned how to play with toys 
spontaneously and with the interest of a 
normal child. Dale’s mother is a very fearful 
woman who had aimed to have the perfect 
child the day that Dale was born. She had 
supervised his every activity to such an ex- 
tent that Dale was afraid to make any 
spontaneous movement. It was evident that 
Dale’s fears and caution carried over from 
home to school and when he was placed 
with other children in the classroom his 
home training handicapped him by stifling 
his natural curiosity and interest in things 
about him. Dale was helped only by many 
patient sessions with a very permissive 
counselor who gradually showed him that 
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he could bear to trust himself to explore the 
world about him and try things upon his 


own, 
Edmund 


Edmund is an only child. When he came 
into the playroom he immediately engaged 
in play but in a somewhat broken and rest- 
less way. He was interested in the toy figures 
representing the farm and was soon im- 
mersed in a dramatization which he carried 
through by moving the figures around. After 
he tired of this, he went to the blackboard 
and started drawing a house. The worker 
discovered that Edmund was a pensive child, 
full of many strange notions. He could tell 
numberless stories, some taken from Homer’s 
Odyssey, some from Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
and some which were evidently construc- 
tions of his own. He paid little attention to 
the examiner and seemed lost in his own 
world of phantasy. Edmund was referred 
also because he made poor school progress. 
The teacher complained that he was a 
dreamy, listless child. We found that his 
play had the same characteristics. Edmund 
has had to spend many hours by himself as 
his mother has not encouraged him to play 
with other children and he has built up a 
dream world of his own. There is no doubt 
that contact with other children and with 
tasks provided by the school which he could 
accomplish should make it possible for him 
to adjust to the reality of school. However, 
at the present time his progress in school is 
disappointing because his phantasy life occu- 
pies the center of the stage. One may add in 
Edmund’s case that the parents are not 
harmoniously adjusted to each other and 
there is considerable quarreling and harsh 
words between the father and mother with 
one or two very unpleasant scenes which 
Edmund has witnessed. 
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Maurice 


When Maurice came to the playroom he 
immediately went for the air rifle without 
any invitation. To my surprise he cocked it, 
pointed it at my head, and shot it without 
any more ado. Fortunately the bullets were 
cork and were harmless. However, Maurice 
proceeded to reload the gun and during a 
great part of the hour spent his time in turn- 
ing the gun toward me and shooting at me 
point-blank. In one sense, this play with its 
repetitiousness was obsessional, showing at 
the same time a tremendous amount of ag- 
gression. Maurice had actually been ex- 
cluded from the first grade because of his 
destructiveness. He had destroyed toys and 
the schoolwork of other children, had been 
rude to the teacher and according to her had 
called her bad names and made himself so 
untractable and disagreeable that the school, 
which was a private school, had found it 
necessary to exclude him. The mother was at 
her wit’s end as to what she was to do with 
Maurice. The situation in this family was a 
complicated one. The mother had been 
divorced from Maurice’s father and was now 
married to another man. Maurice had a 
young stepbrother less than one year old and 
another child was on the way. Both his 
mother and stepfather were cold, unemo- 
tional, distant persons. The stepfather par- 
ticularly was unsympathetic toward Mau- 
rice. There was no doubt that Maurice had 
reason for his aggression which is so great 
that it has interfered with his adjustments in 
the school. 


George 
Then there is George. As George came 
into the playroom he was a thin, wistful 
child. He seemed eager enough to take up 
with the toys which were spread out for him 


to play with. First his attention was at- 
tracted by a top which one winds up and 
then snaps a button which releases it. | 
noticed that after George released the top 
and it was spinning on the floor, he did not 
watch until it had finished spinning but his 
attention was diverted by the fire station 
already mentioned. He started manipulating 
this but as the first car was ejected, it went 
across the room and drew his attention over 
to the blackboard. He started drawing a 
picture. When I asked him what it was he 
was drawing, this diverted his attention and 
he stood for some moments in the middle of 
the room, chalk in one hand, eraser in the 
other, talking to me of the phantasies which 
flitted through his mind, and so it went 
through the hour. After he had made a cir- 
cuit of the toys once, he came back and did 
it over again. He jumped from one thing to 
another. | could only guess why he was un- 
able to pin his attention to anything for long 
but guessed that it was in part due to his 
mother’s continual nagging at him and 
forcing him to divert his attention from 
what he was doing. It is probable that there 
are unconscious conflicts causing anxiety. 
He showed his anxiety in his inability to 
carry through with a task until it was com- 
pleted. This picture of George which we 
observed in the play hour corresponded al- 
most perfectly with the description of 
George as given by his teacher. George was 
unable to concentrate, his teacher reported. 
He annoyed her and the class by his constant 
activity. He would get up from his seat at 
almost any time, cross the room to play with 
something for a brief moment, and then 
return to his seat. A few minutes’ play 
with George before he went to school would 
have indicated the difficulty that his teacher 
was going to find with him in the first 
grade. 
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Julia 

Julia turned out to be a very self-assured 
young lady. As she came into the playroom 
she gave me scant attention but went imme- 
diately to the toys. Julia seemed quite ob- 
livious to the presence of another person. 
She soon became lost in a little drama in 
which she proceeded to engage with the toy 
figures and the farm set. | found that when I 
attempted to talk to her she apparently was 
so absorbed in her own activities that | 
served only as an interruption and an an- 
noyance to her. Julia is an only child and has 
played by herself very much at home. She 
has many toys and out of these she spins 
endless phantasies, working through long 
episodes. Julia is a bright girl and is just be- 
ginning to read and all indications are that 
she will be an omnivorous reader. It is my 
impression that Julia is not much of a prob- 
lem to the teacher in school but she is lacking 
in social qualities that would enable her to 
mix with other children. Just as she played 
by herself in the playroom, so she leads her 
own life apart in school. | am not saying that 
Julia is not ready for school; in fact, | think 
that school should have a wholesome influ- 
ence on her as it helps her to learn how to 
play with other children, but Julia is not 


like the other children in her room. 


Freddy 


Quite a contrast to Julia is Freddy. 
Freddy came into the playroom with an- 
other boy. Some children cannot play unless 
they turn to others for approval of what 
they are doing or for some sort of recogni- 
tion. Every act must have its audience. 
Freddy could do nothing without an audi- 
ence and everything he did he had to call to 
the attention of myself or of the other boy. 
If it was spinning a top, I must see how well 
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he did it; if it was drawing on the black- 
board, I must follow him as he draws; and he 
will tell me what it is he is doing. During the 
hour I found it necessary to devote consid- 
erable of my attention to the other boy who 
was present. At one time | turned back to 
find Freddy in tears. He was quite unable to 
be present in the room with the other boy 
and me and not monopolize my attention. 
Freddy has a younger brother and the prob- 
lem of rivalry has been an acute one ever 
since his brother was born. Freddy shows 
something of the same characteristics in 
school. He must have the teacher’s attention 
every few minutes. Naturally this is not pos- 
sible when the teacher has a whole classroom 
of children, so Freddy goes through a cycle 
of emotional responses. Some of the time he 
will be naughty in order to assure himself 
that the teacher is giving him her attention, 
some of the time he will sulk by himself, 
some of the time he shows off before the 
other children. There is no doubt that 
Freddy is ready for school but his emo- 
tional problems make it both difficult for 
him to be a member of a large class and also 
handicap him in settling down to take part 
in the activities in which the rest of the 
class are participating. Freddy needs expert 
help so that he can free himself from his 


dependence on other persons. 


Otis 

Otis, the last boy whom I will describe, 
can be labeled obsessional in play. We have a 
little game in which four blackbirds perch 
upon a wire to be shot off with a cork from a 
popgun. Otis was very meticulous in play- 
ing this game. He must count out the corks 
and see that they are equally divided be- 
tween himself and me. We must be careful 
to take turns. He drew lines on the black- 
board to s¢rve as a scoring sheet. Each of us 
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took a shot in turn and Otis characteris- 
tically entered the score at each shot. When 
all of the corks had been fired, he added the 
score for each of us, divided by the number 
of shots to give an average. This average he 
put up in the upper right-hand corner of the 
blackboard before he erased in order to com- 
mence a second game. Everything that Otis 
did during the play period was characterized 
by the same insistence on order, and his play 
was obsessional in this respect. Otis at first 
was a joy to his teacher. He was exceedingly 
polite, docile and obedient, and took a 
delight in doing his arithmetic faithfully 
and with an extreme degree of neatness. 
When it came, however, to recess time Otis 
was somewhat out of place. He could not 
stand the disorder of the playground and the 
other boys frightened him with their rough- 
ness and violence. Otis also seemed ill at 
ease during the social studies hour when they 
were dramatizing the life of an early cave- 
man. He must have things systematic, or- 
ganized, and labeled. Unfortunately these 
characteristics in Otis seem to be well in- 
grained and it is difficult for him to discard 
them. He seems afraid to let himself go and 
become disorderly like the other boys. Al 
though his teacher was somewhat pleased at 
first, she later felt that she would much pre- 
fer a more normal youngster, even though 
he was likely to give her some trouble on 


occasions. 


Further Research Necessary 
These illustrations indicate possible rela- 
tionships to be noted in play with the kind 
of work which children may be expected to 


do in school. Before observation of play can 


be used as a test, a considerable amount of 


careful research will be required. I have 
pointed out what seemed to me to be ob- 


vious relations between the child as I ob- 


served him in play and reports on the same 
child from school. In the cases which | have 
given, | have been able to note a correspond- 
ence. However, it is quite possible that the 
same correspondence would not necessarily 
be noticed in all children. For instance, the 
child who is inhibited in playing with toys in 
the test situation may not always show the 
same kind or degree of inhibition in his 
school activities. Likewise the child who 
shows a wealth of phantasy during the play 
may not be the child who daydreams in 
class. Studies should be carried out sys- 
tematically to indicate the extent to which 
this correspondence will be found on large 
numbers of children. 

We need to know more about the varia- 
tions in the play situation. I presume that 
there will be variations in play according to 
the examiner. A child may play more spon- 
taneously with a younger than with an older 
person, with a woman than a man, with a 
person who has not been introduced as being 
a teacher in contrast to a person introduced 
as being a teacher. Even such small difler- 
ences as the kind of introduction to the 
examiner, the kind of welcome which the 
examiner gives, the initial invitation to 
play, the extent to which the examiner en- 
ters into the play situation or stands aside as 
he passively observes, all are variables about 
which we know too little but which un- 
doubtedly influence the child’s reactions. 
Then we need more information about the 
toys which are available and research needs 
to be done before we are sure just what kinds 
of toys are most suitable for the playroom. 
We were going on the basis this year that 
there should be a variety of play materials. 
Do we know which kinds of play materials 
are best adapted for children of different 
ages or for children presenting diflerent 


kinds of problems? Do we know how they 
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are best arranged and presented? Then there 
is the question of the playroom itself, its 
furniture, the kinds of blackboards which 
are best adapted to this particular situation, 
the desirability of a sink with running water, 
a sand box, plasticine or other modeling 
clay, finger paints, and the like. There are 
many questions the answers to which must 


be found before we are ready to speak of 
play as a test of readiness. However, my ran- 
dom observations during the present year 
make me believe that in play in a controlled 
situation a teacher has a valuable index for 
giving a preliminary understanding of the 
child’s reactions to and readiness for the 
work of the school. 


DIRECTORY OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene announces the publication of a 
revised (sixth edition) Directory of Psychiat- 
ric Clinics in the United States showing the 
mental health services available for children 
and adults. The new canvass on which the 
Directory is based reveals over 700 public 
clinics in operation in 440 cities, towns, and 
villages, in 34 states. The Directory defines 
a clinic as one that has a psychiatrist in at- 
tendance at regularly scheduled hours, and 
the services offered are defined as “those 
available generally to persons in the lower 
income brackets who would under usual 


conditions be eligible for free or low-cost 


medical care at a dispensary.” It lists the 
clinics by title, location, hours of appoint- 
ment, personnel in attendance, and the 
auspices under which they are held. Teach- 
ers and others will find it of practical value 
in directing parents who are troubled by 
behavior disorders in their children, or 
adults concerned about their own mental 
health, to sources of competent professional 


advice and help. 


The Directory can be secured from The 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 


50 West 5oth Street, New York City, at 
fifty cents per copy. Orders should be ac 


companied by remittance. 
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DETERMINING READING READINESS 


MARION MONROE, PH.D. 


SPECIALIST IN REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This article by Dr. Monroe goes beyond the necessary procedures for determining reading 


readiness to a discussion of factors leading up to reading disability with suggestions for its pre- 


vention. Her paper is a unique contribution in that it treats reading disability at about 


the level of the first grade, while most of the literature considers the problem at a much later 


grade level. The paper covers so much ground and is so inclusive that teachers are urged to 


read every line carefully. 


| wpa to read is a highly complex 
process. There are many factors— 
physical, mental, social, and emotional— 
which affect the acquisition of this skill. Yet 
in most schools, children six years of age, 
just entering the first grade, are uniformly 
expected to master reading. Unfortunately 
many children fail, and unhappily their 
failure is reflected in discouragement and 
maladjustment. 

To prevent the large numbers of first 
grade failures, teachers are searching for the 
causes of these failures. What are the pre- 
requisites for success in reading? Why do 
some children easily learn while others strug- 
gle painfully and unsuccessfully? Can chil- 
dren who have potential reading difficulties 
be discovered before they have actually 
failed, and is there anything that can be 
done to help these children? Attempts to 
answer these questions have brought a 
change of emphasis in our first grades. 
Teachers and parents are protesting against 
the large number of school failures, and edu- 
cational objectives and procedures are being 
examined critically. Individual differences 
are being recognized and procedures de- 
veloped which make for a greater flexibility 
of the school program. Now, not all children 


are expected to learn to read at the same 
time. Pre-reading activities are engaged in 
by children not-yet-ready to read to the end 
that later, when they are more mature, they, 
too, may learn successfully and find reading 
joyful and satisfying. 


Factors Essential to 
Success in Reading 

What are the prerequisites for success in 
reading? Investigations of reading readiness 
are fairly well agreed on the following 
points: 

1. Chronological age is not a very good 
measure of success in reading. Some children 
can read successfully before six, others not 
until seven or eight years of age. To try to 
teach all six-year-olds to read usually results 
in failure in about twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of the children. 

2. Mental age is a better measure of suc- 
cess in reading than is chronological age. If 
we wait until children are at least six or, bet- 
ter still, six and one-half years of age men- 
tally, we shall be more certain that they are 
ready to read. Even this criterion is not in- 
fallible, however, as there are many bright 
children who are mentally adequate for 
reading and who nevertheless fail to learn. 
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The mental ages of first grade children 
should be determined, however, as a part of 
any thoroughgoing reading readiness pro- 
gram. Tests of the mental capacity of little 
children are not always reliable, however. 
Examiners should be aware of the many rea- 
sons why a young child might not do his 
best and might receive a mental test score 
which does not represent his true capacity. 
When common-sense knowledge and obser- 
vation of a child’s ability disagree with a 
child’s mental test score, the teacher should 
not discard her judgment and rely on the 
test but should, instead, examine the condi- 
tions of the test carefully to try to find the 
reason for the discrepancy. Thus group 
mental tests should be checked particularly 
to discover probable inaccuracies. Individual 
mental tests should then be given by a 
trained examiner in cases of doubt. 

3. Children must not only be mentally 
ready for reading, but must have also cer- 
tain physical abilities. 

(a) Vision should be adequate for 
reading. A myopic (near-sighted) child who 
cannot see the charts or blackboard without 
visual blur may find reading from such 
charts truly a “guessing game.” A hyperopic 
(far-sighted) child who finds it difficult to 
fixate the printed words of a book held at 
normal reading distance may push aside his 
book and look at something across the room. 
Other anomalies of vision may also prevent 
a child from finding reading a comfortable 
or enjoyable activity. Before learning to 
read, visual defects should be discovered and 
corrected in order that the child will not 
develop confusions because he cannot see 
words clearly. 

(b) Hearing should also be checked. 
Not only must the child see the printed 
words and phrases, but he must be able to 


hear distinctly in order to form the correct 
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associations between the printed symbol and 
the word spoken by the teacher. Words that 
sound something alike are frequently con- 
fused by children who are slightly hard of 
hearing. Sometimes the hearing defect may 
be too slight for detection without careful 
examination. 

(c) Reading requires motor codrdina- 
tion of a fine and exacting nature as the child 
learns to move his eyes along the line of 
print. Children who are clumsy in motor 
control may have trouble in reading. The 
child should be examined for the results of 
any neurological illnesses, birth injuries, or 
other factors which may have disrupted 
motor control. Even such a motor handicap 
as trying to use the right hand when a child 
is natively left-handed may disrupt motor 
responses and affect reading and writing. 

(d) Sometimes children fail to learn 
because they are not well physically. Children 
who suffer from malnutrition, toxic condi- 
tions from diseased tonsils and adenoids, and 
the like, may not have the physical energy 
to put into learning. They may be irritable, 
hyperactive, or inattentive, until their 
health improves. In every school where the 
services of a school doctor are available, care- 
ful medical examination of first grade en- 
trants and correction of physical defects 
should be a part of the reading readiness 
program. 

4. Learning to read is a social activity in 
most schools. Boys and girls participate in 
reading in small groups. In order to learn 
together, children must be socially adjusted 
to the group. Personality maladjustments 
frequently result in a child’s rejection of the 
activities of the rest of the group, even 
though he might have the ability to learn if 
instruction were individual. A timid or self- 
conscious child may withdraw from the 


group activities because he is overwhelmed 
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by them. An insecure child may need con- 
stant reassurance and be unhappy unless he 
has the teacher’s complete attention. A 
child who has had no opportunity to play 
with and become adjusted to other children 
may spend the reading period watching 
others instead of participating in learning. A 
child must have satisfactory social and per- 
sonality adjustment if he is to learn success- 
fully in a group of children. The teacher, asa 
part of the reading readiness program, will 
do well to observe personality traits care- 
fully. Poise, security, self-confidence, ab- 
sence of tensions, fears, and worries, and 
good social adjustment in the group will help 
insure success. A first grade child who shows 
any type of social maladjustment should 
receive careful diagnostic study. 

5. Reading is one of the /anguage-related 
skills. Children who do not understand the 
meanings of words used orally can scarcely 
hope to associate these meanings with the 
printed symbols. Language abilities as in- 
dicated by understanding and expressing 
ideas verbally are important prerequisites 
for success in reading. Foreign language at 
home and meager English vocabulary are 
reflected often in difficult and delayed 
reading. 

6. Reading requires also the ability to 
make certain fine discriminations, to observe 
sequence from left to right, and to give care- 
ful attention to slight details in the appear- 
ance, sound, and meanings of words. These 
skills are measured in many of the reading 
readiness tests now available. 

7. Above all, learning to read requires a 
felt need for reading on the part of the child. 
He may want to read simply “to please 
teacher,” “to please mother,” or “to be a 
good boy,” but these motivations are not 
adequate for long. If the child can feel a need 
to read because reading functions in his life 


as a six-year-old, he will learn most rapidly. 
Reading which is related to the child’s own 
experiences and interests is more apt to be 
accepted as a vital and meaningful activity 
than reading which is unrelated. On the 
other hand, there may be certain cases in 
which the child not only rejects reading as 
something he does not need, but also he may 
actually enjoy having a reading disability. 
One child whose mother became very much 
upset over his failure to read in the first 
grade found it very exciting to be the center 
of so much discussion. Another child who 
had become very negative as a result of un- 
wise parental domination took a certain 
satisfaction in rejecting reading along with 
other activities demanded of him by his par- 
ents. The teacher in determining the reading 
readiness of each child must inquire into the 
purposes and needs which learning to read 
will serve in the child’s life. She will be wise 
to associate reading with enjoyable activities 
and interests in such a way that reading is 
accepted by the child as something that he 


needs, and, besides, is so much fun. 


Testing First Grade Entrants 

As can be seen from an analysis of the fac- 
tors that must be taken into account in 
determining a child’s readiness for reading, 
the testing program for first grade entrants 
is not as simple as might be anticipated. An 
adequate program for determining reading 
readiness should include the following 
steps: 

1. An intelligence test should be given to 
determine the child’s mental age. A group 
intelligence test may be used as an initial 
screen, followed by individual intelligence 
tests of children who made low scores or who 
appeared in the teacher's judgment to be 
inaccurately measured by the group test. 

2. A reading readiness or reading aptitude 
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test should be given to measure specific skills 


and abilities not necessarily included in the 

intelligence test, such as language, visual and 

auditory discriminations, motor control, and 

articulation. A weakness in any of these 

factors may result in inability to read, al- 

though proficiency in some abilities may 

compensate for deficiency in others. The 

‘ip pattern of each child’s abilities should be 

4 studied carefully in order that the best pos- 

sible approach to reading might be made in 
the light of individual needs. 

3. Physical examination by the school doc- 


the first grade and an effort should be made 
in coéperation with the home to correct 
physical defects. 

4. A “case study” should be made of each 
child. Describe his personality traits, ob- 
ee serving especially social adjustment, atten- 
tional control, emotional stability, and 
special interests. The process of listing 
these traits for each child helps define a 
teacher's thinking with regard to him. 
Contact the home and talk with the child’s 


parents. Enlist their co6éperation in helping 
solve the child’s problems in adjustment. 
5- Informal tests may be used to supple- 
ment the standardized tests. The following 
questions are helpful in determining whether 
or not a child is ready for reading: 
(1) Does the child know and can he 
repeat nursery rhymes or poems? 
(2) Can he tell a little story from 
memory? 
(3) Does he enjoy listening to stories? 
(4) Does he give good attention dur- 
ing the story period? 
(5) Can he describe or talk about a 
picture using sentences containing four or 
more words? 


(6) Can he relate an experience he has 


had? 
18 


tor should be made during the early weeks of 


(7) Can he repeat verbatim a sentence 
of six or eight words? 

(8) Can he discover and say the miss- 
ing word in a rhyme he knows if one word is 
left out? 

(9) Can he classify pictures or ob- 
jects? All the animals? All the toys? All the 
things we ride in? 

(10) Can he detect small differences in 
objects that look almost alike? 

(11) Can he tell the words that sound 
alike in a rhyme? 

(12) Does he speak without infantile 
mispronunciations? 

(13) Does he enjoy looking at picture 
books? 

(14) Does he handle books carefully? 

(15) Can he write or print his name? 

(16) Does he notice printed symbols 
and ask ‘‘What does that say?” 

(17) Does he enter into games with 
other children? 

(18) Is he self-reliant? 

(19) Can he match printed words? 

(20) Does he have good motor control 
in skipping, hopping, drawing? 

(21) Does he 


without tension, anxiety, or self-conscious- 


work with a group 


ness? 

6. On the basis of tests and observations, 
the teacher should form an opinion of each 
child’s readiness to read. The children may 
then be grouped into the following: 

(a) The ready-to-read group; 

(b) The not-ready-to-read group; 

(c) Special cases who are ready to 
read in most respects but who have certain 
weaknesses in which they need help. 

These groups may then be further divided 
according to needs. In a school where there 
are a large number of reading children and 
only a few not ready to read, the reading 
group may be redivided into superior and 
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average sections. In a school where most of 
the children rate as not ready to read, with 
only a small number who are ready to read, 
the non-reading group may be redivided 
into sections of those who are most nearly 
ready, and those who are less ready, or those 
who need to develop certain types of abil- 
ities. 

The groups should be kept flexible and 
children may move from one group to 
another as they develop interests and abili- 
ties. Some children may need to remain in 
the not-ready-to-read groups for only a few 
weeks; others may require a semester or even 
a year of reading readiness instruction. The 
teacher's judgment is the basis for deter- 
mining when a change of groups is desirable, 
or, in case there is doubt, the reading readi- 
ness tests may be repeated. 


Summary 


The prevention of failures in the first 


grade depends largely upon the careful pre- 
liminary analysis of each child’s abilities and 
difficulties. After these have been carefully 
analyzed, ways of meeting each child’s 
problem must be discovered. The recogni- 
tion and understanding of the problem, 
however, is the first step in its solution. 
Usually ways of meeting the problem occur 
to the ingenious teacher during the process 
of analyzing the difficulties. Poor teaching is 
often merely indefinite teaching without 
regard to objectives or goals. When the ob- 
jectives have been clearly set up for each 
child in the light of his needs, teaching at 
once receives an intelligent direction, and 
steps are made toward the goal. 

An adequate program of carefully indi- 
vidualized instruction in the first grade will 
not only help children learn to read but will 
also save many children from behavior diffi- 
culties and maladjustments that so often 
are a sequel to school failure. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Education for mental as well as physical 
health again receives appropriate emphasis 
in the medical and health exhibits set up at 
the New York World’s Fair during the 1940 
season. A new and improved edition of the 
Mental Hygiene Exhibit sponsored by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
last year has been organized by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Health, which is in charge 


of the Medical and Health Building and will 
retain the various displays for its permanent 
exhibit after the Fair. 

As before, the mental health exhibit un- 
dertakes to convey in simple but dynamic 
fashion some of the fundamental teachings 


of mental hygiene, stressing the personal ap- 
plication of mental health principles and 
practices. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF READINESS 
FOR SCHOOL 


BY 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK, PH.D. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Professor Laycock, who is well known to our readers, is an authority in the field of special edu- 
cation in Canada. His discussion considers the importance of social and emotional factors in the 
problem of readiness for school. ‘This emphasis needs to be made again and again because the 


tendency 1s to stress a child’s intellectual and innate capacity for reading. 


T IS the opening day at school and Miss 


Brown, the primary teacher, awaits with 
interest the arrival of the beginners who are 
to form her new class. What will they be 
like? she wonders. Certainly they will all be 
different and therefore interesting. 

The first to arrive is John, led in by his 
mother who explains that he will not come 
to school by himself. As it has been raining, 
John’s mother takes off his rubbers and rain- 
coat. She explains to Miss Brown that it will 
be necessary to help him with his wraps and 
to care for him at the toilet as he has not yet 
learned to do these things for himself. The 
mother says that John is shy and sensitive, 
and that he has not played with other chil 

dren. Having been fearful lest he get hurt, 
she has not allowed him to have a sled or 
velocipede or to learn to skate. 

The next boy to arrive is Bill, a sturdy 
little chap, who takes off his wraps, goes up 
to Miss Brown and tells her his name. He 
says that he thinks he will like school since 
there will be so many other boys to play 
with. Can he bring his sled and skates to 
school when winter comes? Bill likes to play 
tag and hide-and-seek and also dominoes 
with the rest of the family. He says his 


mother sends him to the store to buy things 
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and he offers to do errands for Miss Brown. 
Before school is called after lunch, Miss 
Brown notices some of the little girls having 
difficulty with their play. Jean wants to be 
“it” all the time and to boss the game, and 
the other girls object. Miss Brown has al- 
ready noticed that Jean wants to answer all 
the questions in class and to monopolize the 
teacher’s attention. When she couldn’t have 
her own way this morning, she jumped up 
and down in a temper tantrum. It is a pity 
that Jean is not more like Mary, a capable- 
looking little girl whom Miss Brown has 
already picked out as a possible leader in the 
group. Mary seems to be able to play so 
nicely with the other girls, taking her own 
part with poise and confidence and willingly 
giving other children their turn. In school 
Miss Brown noticed that Mary joined in the 
class discussion but listened to the others 
and gave them their share in the activity. 


All over the country, each September, 


hundreds of Miss Browns meet thousands of 


beginners, many of whom present as extreme 
contrasts as John and Bill and Jean and Mary 
do. What is wrong with Jean and John? They 
seem to be physically well developed and 
they are by no means stupid. Indeed they 


seem to be above the average in ability and 
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they come from well-to-do homes. Miss 
Brown knows that Bill and Mary are so- 
cially and emotionally ready for school while 
John and Jean are socially and emotionally 
retarded in their development. What has 
made these children so different? What con- 
stitutes social and emotional readiness for 
school? What conditions foster or retard 
such development? 

In their study of the development of 
young children, child psychologists have 
become acutely aware of two things. The 
first of these is the continuity of develop- 
ment of all traits from birth to adulthood. 
Apparently every activity of school or adult 
life has its beginnings in early infancy. As 
one example, reading experts have recently 
shown how a child’s reading readiness de- 
pends upon a long chain of experiences, 
dating from the time when he first learned 
to distinguish objects in his environment. 
Secondly, child psychologists have come to 
believe in the very great importance of the 
preschool period as a time when the founda- 
tions of emotional, social, intellectual, and 
even occupational development are laid. 
Entrance to school is not regarded as the 
beginning of something new but merely as a 
testing point which reveals the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the development to date. It 
is believed, for example, that whether a 
child becomes a socially mature adult, able 
to attain and maintain satisfactory human 
relationships, depends in very large measure 
on the degree of social maturity he has 
attained in the preschool years. 


What Social Maturity Is 


What, then, is social maturity and along 
what lines does it develop? Doli, in produc- 
ing the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, has 
classified social development as taking place 
along six major lines: self-help, communica- 
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tion, locomotion, occupation, socialization, 


and self-direction. 


Self-Help 


Certainly one of the most important 
phases of social development is self-help. 
This involves growth in independence and 
in the ability of the child to stand on his own 
feet. Parents often hinder a child’s growth in 
this respect. They try to keep him a baby as 
long as possible. Like John’s mother, they 
dress and undress him, wash him, feed him, 
and care for him at the toilet, long after he is 
able to do these things for himself. The child 
must grow in self-help or be stunted in his 
social development. This self-help starts at 
birth when the child takes over, for himself, 
the processes of breathing and nutrition. 
During the first year of life he learns to reach 
for objects, to sit up unsupported, and to 
pull himself up to a standing position. Later 
he learns to drink from a cup or glass and to 
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eat with a spoon and a fork. Before school 
days arrive, he has learned to look after him- 
self at the toilet, to wash his face and hands 


unassisted, and to dress and undress himself 


except for tying laces. All of the above are 
stages in growth towards an independent 
adulthood. To the degree that a child has 
not made these advances in self-help he is 
not ready for school. 


Locomotion 


Older children and adults are able to walk 
about “under their own steam.” This ability 
in locomotion stretches back into the pre- 
school years when the child first crept or 
crawled along the floor. Later he walked 
about the house, then the yard, then the 
neighborhood, and, by the sixth year he was 


able to go to school unattended. 


Occupational Tendencies 

Even the occupational life of the adult has 
its roots in infancy when the child first oc- 
cupies himself unattended with a rattle or 
other play object. Later he removes, trans- 
fers, and replaces objects as he is occupied in 
the course of his play. Later still he extends 
his occupational development to the service 
of others by fetching useful objects and 
doing many simple household tasks. Before 
he goes to school he can use a scooter, veloci- 
pede, sled, and skates. 


Communication 


The highly developed forms of adult com- 
munication have their origin in the child’s 
babbling and imitation of sounds in the first 
year. Later he uses the names of objects and 
talks in sentences—at first structurally in- 
complete, then structurally complete, and 
then compound and complex sentences. His 
language, at first very egocentric and con- 
cerned with self-display and self-assertion, 
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becomes more social as he advances in the 
preschool period. 


Socialization 


One important aspect of the child’s social 
development lies in his ability to get along 
with other folk, that is, in socialization. At 
birth the child is interested only in himself. 
During the first year his adjustment to 
others begins when he reaches for familiar 
persons, ‘‘asks’’ to be taken up or wants to be 
in personal relationship with adults. During 
his second year he learns to “get along” with 
another baby by playing in his presence 
without committing violence. By the fourth 
year, he learns to play coéperatively with 
other children in kindergarten circle games 
and, by the fifth year, he can play competi- 
tive exercise games, like tag or hide-and- 
seek. Before he goes to school he can play 
table games, like checkers and dominoes, in 
which he has to obey rules and to take his 
turn. 

Social development, in its various aspects, 
thus proceeds by a series of steps. What 
factors condition this development in the 
preschool period ? 


Factors in Early Social Development 


While poor physical development and 
inferior mental ability are vital factors in 
retarding the social development of a con- 
siderable number of children, by far the 
greatest factor in promoting or retarding 
social development is the educational policy 
and practices of the parents. 

To make progress along the lines de- 
scribed above, a child needs three things: 
(1) abundant opportunity to learn and 
develop by trying things for himself without 
being hampered by the overprotection or 
fearfulness of his parents, (2) encouragement 
for his attempts to learn and praise for his 
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successes, and (3) patience and sympathy in 
his efforts to learn. 

These conditions are necessary for adult 
learning. Many women do not learn to drive 
the family car because their husbands won't 
give them an opportunity to learn, are fear- 
ful to let them try, do not praise their suc- 
cesses, and are impatient with their early 
crude attempts. Many children do not make 
progress in self-help, in language develop- 
ment, in ability to get on with others, and in 
occupying themselves effectively in work 
and play for exactly the same reasons. 


Factors in Early 
Emotional Development 


Turning to emotional development, it is 
true that many children at six years of age 
are emotionally unready for school. They 
have fears of the dark, of animals, and of all 
sorts of common objects. Like Jean, they 
exhibit temper tantrums or display jealousy 
or sulkiness. Such patterns of emotional 
behavior must be considered as distinct 
liabilities to the child beginning school. 


cap. Modern life demands many cautions 
but few fears. Caution is an intellectual 
process whereas fear is an emotional one. 
Since specific fears are all home grown, 
parents can prevent children from develop- 
ing fears. 


Rage, too, is a handicap in modern social 
life. A child’s continual use of temper tan- 
trums is due to faulty handling on the part 
of his parents. Children can learn very early 
that temper tantrums are quite ineffectual 
ways of meeting obstacles or of achieving 
one’s ends. Parents can help children to 
learn more adequate means of meeting life’s 
situations than by rage. 

Social and emotional readiness, therefore, 
are important aspects of the child’s readiness 
for school. The emotionally mature child 
will have discarded temper tantrums, sulki- 
ness and pouting as means of controlling 
others. He will have many cautions but few 
fears. The socially mature child may be 
expected, among other things, to come to 
school by himself, to use wagon, sled and 
skates, to dress and undress himself except 
for tying, to wash his face and hands un- 
assisted, to play freely with other children 
in competitive exercise and table games, to 
use structurally complete and even com- 
pound and complex sentences, to make 
friends with other children, and to take his 
place in work and play with them. The 
degree of social and emotional maturity 
exhibited by a child of average physical and 
mental development would seem to depend 
upon the adequacy of the opportunities for 


growth which his parents have provided 
for him. 


Every fear possessed by a child is a handi- 7 


FRANK J. O’BRIEN, PH.D., M.D. 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


WAS RUTH READY FOR SCHOOL? 


The question of readiness has been for 
some years a matter of great interest to both 
psychologists and educators. In many in- 
stances the basis for readiness has been de- 
cided in terms of the test age (mental age) 
or 1.0. There are many other factors that 
enter into this matter of readiness such as 
the child’s emotional, physical, and general 
personality maturity. In the accompanying 
case history, the importance of these broader 
aspects ts brought out in a very practical way. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Samuel 
Goldberg, School Psychologist in the Bureau 
of Child Guidance of the Board of Edu 
cation of the City of New York, for pre- 
senting this very timely case study. 


ONSIDERABLE psychological research 

has been done on the question of readi- 

ness and from these investigations have 
come significant recommendations concern- 
ing the levels of maturity at which certain 
tasks can be learned most economically and 
given abilities developed most effectively. 
The experimental literature in these fields 
of “maturation vs. learning” and of “‘readi- 
ness” has permitted psychologists to specify 


not only the particular chronological and 
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mental ages at which average children can 
be motivated to develop sensory motor 
abilities with optimal results but also the 
levels of maturity at which subject matter, 
i.e., reading and arithmetic, can be taught 
them with maximal benefit. Clinical studies 
of individual children have supplemented 
the findings obtained in the original re- 
searches and have tended to make it in- 
creasingly clear that the concept of readiness 
must be extended to include the social and 
emotional receptivity to instruction which 
children show. The determining effect which 
these facets of personality have in condi- 
tioning the economy and effectiveness of 
learning is no less vital than is intellectual 
capacity. The case of Ruth, described below, 
demonstrates how important it is that there 
be, in addition to the indicated maturity for 
given tasks, a wholesomeness of total ad- 
justment if complete readiness is to be 


assumed. 


Situation at Time of Referral 


Ruth was referred to the Bureau for 
study at the age of six years one month, one 
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month after she had entered the 1A of the 
elementary school. Although Ruth was 
showing some inability to learn the essen- 
tials of reading and number work, she was 
recommended for study primarily because 
of the more significant difficulty she was 
experiencing in making a satisfactory ad- 
justment to her classmates, to the classroom 
procedures, and to school surroundings 
generally. She was judged to be a fearful 
and timid child, whose behavior was char- 
acterized by many manifestations of nerv- 
ousness. She seemed unable to concentrate 
in the classroom or to get along with the 
other children. She had seizures of fear and 
weeping at recess when it was her turn to 
enter the toilet, and also whenever she 
entered any room where there was a closed 
door. And, she seemed markedly lacking in 
energy so that she appeared chronically 
tired and in ill humor. 

At about the time that the school con- 
templated referring Ruth for clinical study, 
it had been learned from her mother that 
Ruth showed the same type of behavior in 
the home. Ruth was a sickly child who often 
behaved in an anxious, irritable, and im- 
patient manner. She would cry almost 
hysterically if she had to go into the bath- 
room and keep the door shut, just as she 
would show emotionally tense and_ rigid 
behavior whenever she had to use the auto- 
matic elevator in the building, even though 
accompanied by her mother on such occa- 
sions. She did not get along too well with 
her younger brother, Joe, aged four, nor did 
she have many playmates. It had also been 
learned that Ruth showed considerable 
agitation every morning in the school yard 
just prior to the mother’s leaving her and 
her having to go up to the classroom, and 
that, at the time of Ruth’s original entrance 
into the kindergarten, these fear reactions 


were so intense that it was found advisable 


to discontinue her attendance. 


Psychometric Examination 


Various clinical studies, which included 
psychiatric, physical, psychological, and 
social examinations, were made in order to 
obtain a more complete understanding of 
the causes of Ruth’s difficulties. The findings 
of these investigations will be summarized 
in the order of their administration, because 
of the progressive unfolding of the total 
case background which such a procedure 
permits. 

As the principal and teacher were both 
interested in an evaluation of Ruth’s mental 
status, the first of the series of examinations 
administered was the psychometric battery. 
Even with the limited amount of develop- 
mental material available at this point, it 
was obvious that Ruth’s difficulties were the 
result of a constellation of causal and con- 
tributing background factors and not of any 
single characteristic or set of circumstances. 
There was the desire, however, to determine 
the extent to which Ruth’s intellectual 
capabilities were related to her behavior 
manifestations. Was some of her subject mat- 
ter difficulty due to a limited general intelli- 
gence? Were her anxieties and fears in the 
classroom and her inability to develop a 
satisfactory relationship with her classmates 
a reflection of a generally undesirable atti- 
tude toward school, caused by her distaste 
for subject matter which was apparently 
beyond her? Had her difficulties in the 
family relationships and those in her out-of- 
school environmental contacts become in- 
tensified because of increasing parental re- 
jections and insistences brought on by their 
displeasure with her poor schoolwork and 
by their uncertainty about the normality 
of her general intellect? 
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The psychometric examinations and psy- 
chological interview and observations re- 
vealed significant material. It was deter- 
mined that Ruth had average intelligence 
and that the level of her mental maturity 
was approximately adequate for satisfactory 
work in her grade. In terms of general lan- 


guage and experiential background, rote 
memory abilities, visual and auditory per- 
ceptions, general motor control, and other 
related characteristics, she was generally 


“ready” for schoolwork. She revealed a 
liking for school and also a capacity for 
forming a satisfactory relationship with the 
examiner. Moreover, she showed no trepi- 
dation whatever in being with the examiner 
in a small office, the door of which remained 
closed throughout the examinations. . . 

The data thus far obtained made it reason- 
ably clear that it was not a retarded intel- 
lectual development which had caused her 
lack of readiness for school, but that other 
more dynamically involved factors were 


probably responsible. 


Medical Examination 


The medical examination, consisting of a 
physical and neurological study, was under- 
taken next because of the mother’s state- 
ment of Ruth’s sickly nature. The findings 
of the medical examination were negative, 
although a complete allergy study was rec- 
ommended. This latter recommendation 
was made because of a history of ailment 


which Ruth’s mother gave, consisting of re- 
peated attacks of hives, sneezing, of ““cough- 
ing similar to croup,” and of dislike for 

4 many foods. . . . 
he, Two items are worthy of note at this 
ety: point. In the first place, there was little, if 
{ anything, in Ruth’s physical make-up to 


account for a considerable part of her present 
unusual adjustment. Secondly, Ruth's 
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mother never arranged for the allergy study, 
though she was rather coéperative in many 
other respects. As will be described further 
in the social and psychiatric material, her 
failure to follow the recommendations con- 
cerning the allergy study was due in part to 
her own suspicion of the basis of the allergic 
attacks, i.e., they were not consistent in 
relation to certain foods and occurred only 
at certain times and in certain places, and 
the allergic symptoms tended to disappear 
during the psychiatric treatment of the child. 


Social and Psychiatric Study 
The Parents 


In several interviews with Ruth’s mother, 
and in two or three with her father, who 
showed an ‘interest in the study, the social 
worker secured illuminating material con- 
cerning the child’s environmental experi- 
ences and conditionings. Both the parents 
had a strong sense of guilt in relation to 
their marriage, since they were first cousins 
and feared that such a close marriage might 
have a bad effect on their children. The 
mother was quite a neurotic and chronically 
ill woman who, on the one hand, behaved 
in a depressed and anxious manner, and on 
the other hand, in an aggressive, “bossy,” 
and officious manner. The father was a 
passive and ineffectual being, who was 
strongly identified with his mother, whose 
part he often took in any of the family dis- 
agreements. There were a number of these 
conflicts, especially at those times during 
which Ruth’s paternal grandmother came to 
live with the family. 

Quite apart from the tension in the home, 
due to the role played by the grandparents 
in the family life, there was conflict due to 
discord between the parents. Because Mr. 
M., Ruth’s father, had lost considerable 
money in business ventures, Mrs. M. dis- 
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paraged his business ability and harassed 
him for his lack of initiative and his general 
ineffectualness. She assumed an active role 
in running the jewelry shop he owned, 
which brought her into more direct and 
continued conflict with her husband and 
which created much guilt feeling in her, 
since it became necessary for her to delegate 
the care of the children to hired help. 
The income of the family was only marginal 
and this made for insecurity in the home. 


Parents’ Attitudes to Ruth 


The attitudes toward Ruth and the treat- 
ment accorded her in the home were cer- 
tainly suggestive of additional reasons for 
the child’s behavior. Mrs. M. showed annoy- 
ance that Ruth had recently refused to 
dress or feed herself, and was concerned 
that the child was a poor eater and sleeper. 
She feared that the child was deaf and was 
“slow” in most things. Not only did Ruth 
not answer her on many occasions when she 
spoke to her but the child was neither get- 
ting on in school nor was she responding to 
the tutoring given in the home. Mrs. M. 
had attempted to tutor the child and freely 
admitted that, after a brief period, she 
would become irritated by Ruth’s slowness 
and would end up by striking and abusing 
her. Often she compared Ruth unfavorably 
with the younger child, Joe. After these 
periods when she had become upset, had 
screamed at Ruth, and had resorted to 
striking her, she would experience a feeling 
of guilt, become overanxious about her and 
start infantilizing her. This inconsistency in 
the method of handling the child was a 


characteristic one. 
Other Factors in the Home Situation 


There were many reality situations in her 


developmental background which unfortu- 


nately had the effect of emphasizing for 
Ruth the degree of her rejection in the 
home. These explain in part some of the 
child’s fears of being alone, of being in 
rooms with closed doors, and some of her 
feeling toward her younger brother. Mrs. 
M. was quite ill after her second confine- 
ment, and Ruth was sent to live with her 
grandmother. For three or four months, 
after the second child had come, Ruth 
stayed with her grandparents and received 
little attention or affection from her mother 
who was ill during this period. Subsequent 
to Ruth’s return to her home, her mother 
continued to be busy with the new-born 
child and then to direct her efforts and 
activities toward the business outside of the 
home. The mother readily admitted that 
she was more closely attached to the 
boy. . 

In the light of the foregoing, it is small 
wonder that Ruth resorted to her many 
forms of neurotic behavior, since these alone 
seemed instrumental in getting her the 
position and attention she craved in the 
home and elsewhere. 

It is perhaps interesting to note the fol- 
lowing material obtained in the social his- 
tory. Ruth’s condition of hives always 
occurred in places other than the child’s 
home. The first time it occurred the child 
was staying with the maternal grandmother 
and since then practically every time the 
youngster has gone to one or the other of 
the grandmothers to spend the night or a 
few days, she has immediately developed 
hives, making it necessary for her to be 
taken home. This, despite the fact that a 
point is made of providing her with the 
same diet which she receives at home. 

The psychiatric findings, based on the 
accumulated data and on several interviews 


with the child, suggested that Ruth’s at- 
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tacks of screaming were better understood 
as tantrums of rage rather than expressions 
of anxiety. In the course of the interviews 
the child brought out that when the mother 
closed the door on her, she yelled because 
she was mad and not because she was afraid. 
Ruth’s complaints with regard to the school 
situation were also those of an aggressive 
child, not those of a fearful one. She felt 
that she was not being called on enough in 
the classroom and she was jealous of the 
recognition given the other children. In 
trying to defend herself against the anxieties 
she experienced in relation to her mother’s 
rejection, she felt herself an aggressive, fear- 
less, and masculine child. She would carry 
this role out whenever she could and this 
caused her difficulty in getting on with her 
younger brother and with other children. 
Her regressed, infantile behavior was a 
means of obtaining from the mother the 
attention and solicitude that Joe, the 
younger brother, received when he behaved 
in a similar manner. 


Course of Treatment 


Mrs. M. was treated by the social worker, 
Ruth by the psychiatrist, and the school 
was acquainted with the clinical material 
and recommendations in an effort to bring 
about a more wholesome state of affairs. 
The mother was helped to reach some solu- 
tion with regard to the role she wished to 
play in her husband’s business. She was 
reassured concerning Ruth’s normal abili- 
ties and was dissuaded from pressing her too 
hard. She was led to try encouragement and 
praise in disciplining the child and was urged 
to spend more time with Ruth in order to 
increase the youngster’s security. 

After one year of treatment, during 
which she was seen twice a week for a time 


and then only once a week for the major 
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period, Mrs. M. had definitely withdrawn 


from the business. She was finding herself 


less tense and more able to cope with Ruth’s 
needs. She recognized how much the child 
needed her attention and how much better 
the child felt when time and devotion were 
given her. 

Ruth lost her fear of going to school 
within one month after treatment by the 
psychiatrist was undertaken and she soon 
began to go home unaccompanied. She 
started to show more interest in her school- 
work and in participating in the classroom. 
In another month she responded better to 
discipline and began to make individual 
friends. She had more energy and put forth 
more effort in her work. She also gave evi- 
dence, before long, of more independence 
and of grasping the work of the grade. 
Promotion came easily at the end of the 
term, although, soon after the 1B term 
started, she again experienced some hard- 
ship with her subject matter. She gradually 
overcame most of this, did very well in her 
reading but continued to have some diffi- 
culty with number work. . .. As in all 
such cases, the line of improvement was not 
an ever rising one but was irregular in its 
upgrade sweep, so that the teacher and 
worker had to reassure the mother con- 
stantly regarding the youngster’s acceptable 
work in school. 

After a year of treatment, during which 
Ruth was seen about once a week by the 
psychiatrist, she showed considerable im- 
provement. She is no longer fearful of play- 
ing in the school yard without her mother. 
She now goes to and from school alone, does 
fairly acceptable work in school, will enter 
the elevator without fear if accompanied, 
gets on better with her brother, plays more 
readily with children, and forms friend- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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STANLEY A. WATSON 
PRINCIPAL, ESSEX STREET SCHOOL, TORONTO 


We wish 2o introduce to the readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp Mr. Stanley A. 
Watson who is to be in charge of the section entitled “‘With Books and Magazines.” 
Mr. Watson 1s taking the place of Dr. Samuel R. Laycock who has resigned because of 
pressure of other duties and to whom we are deeply grateful for his interest and coopera- 
tion during the years that he has been in charge of this section. 

Mr. Watson 1s Principal of the Essex Street School in Toronto and 1s one of the out- 
standing men in Canada in the field of elementary education. He was employed by the 
Ontario Department of Education to revise the Program of Studies for the Province, 
and he has played a prominent réle in a study of shy children made recently in several 
large cities in Canada. We feel sure that, like Dr. Laycock, he will make this section of 


the magazine one of its most interesting. 


N recent years teachers have become in- 

creasingly aware of the reality behind the 
term “Readiness.” The term is most fre- 
quently associated with specific skills, par- 
ticularly reading. Used in this connection, 
readiness is understood to mean that there 
comes a stage in a child’s growth during 
which conditions are ripe for the child to 
learn to read. Although reading readiness is 
not to be regarded as something that erupts 
like a tooth, it has in part a physical basis. 
Before it can exist, neuromuscular develop- 
ment must be such that the technical re- 
quirements of the new skill can be met. It 
is quite as important, however, that the 
child’s background of experience be such as 
to make the new activity meaningful and 
that his social development indicate the need 
and value of the new skill. If such readiness is 


not apparent when the child enters school, 


many modern school programs make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to await its appearance. 
But when one considers the theme of this 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
Readiness for School—one is met with 
another set of considerations. One is faced 
with the suspicion that the school situation 
may sometimes be regarded as an inflexible, 
immovable one; that the child must do 
something himself, or that something must 
be done to him to get him ready to enter 
school.! So the importance of the notion of 
readiness for school lies in our readiness as 
teachers to receive the child when he comes. 
We must adjust ourselves to Azs state of 
readiness. We must understand him as an 
individual, pick him up where we find him, 
and be ready to take him on from there. 


‘In most school jurisdictions today the average 
age on entering school is about six. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF LIFE? 


Dr. Gesell, in The First Five Years of Life, 
makes a plea for a more flexible organization 
of the public school, with its beginning 
years more closely articulated with the pre- 
school period, and with the promotion of 
optimal growth as the school’s most impor- 
tant objective. A prerequisite of closer 
articulation must, of course, be an ampler 
understanding of the child at the time of 
school entry. Problems of school entrance 
are closely connected with the growth and 
development of the preschool child. An ap- 
preciation of the pattern of this growth will 
have a determining effect on the form of the 
environment that is ultimately provided. 

If adequate understanding of the path the 
child has followed from birth to the age of 
five will promote favorable provision for 
him when he enters school, in few books will 
the teacher find the pattern of growth so 
amply displayed. The behavior character- 
istics of children between the ages of four 
weeks and five years are summarized at in- 
tervals of twelve weeks during the first year, 
and of six months from one year to five 
years, under four heads: motor character- 
istics, adaptive behavior, language, and 
personal-social behavior. The author’s hope 
that these normative summaries “will enable 
the reader to conjure up an organic image 
of a child as a living whole, even though this 
child must be portrayed as a somewhat 
generalized type” is, perhaps, not fully 
achieved. The arrangement, however, has 
certain advantages. It permits cross refer- 
ence from one age zone to another for any 
selected behavior field. Language growth, 
for example, may be followed through from 


one field to another by selective reading. 


? Arnold Gesell et al., The First Five Years of Life. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 1940. 
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The elaborate method of observing infant 
behavior from behind a one-way vision 
screen worked out by Dr. Gesell at his Yale 
Clinic of Child Development is fully de- 
scribed. Emerging from the recorded ob- 
servations which occupy the central portion 
of the book is a picture of how the normal 
child grows. Impressive also is the evidence 
that one normal child differs markedly from 
another. This divergence greatly reduces the 
value we have been wont to place on in- 
telligence tests, mechanically conducted, 
and “confined to the sharp and narrow 
grooves of mental scoring.” The develop- 
mental examination is regarded by Dr. 
Gesell as ‘‘a many-sided expedient for ob- 
serving the facets of the child’s personality, 
the modes and manners of his responses, his 
general demeanor, and his adjustments to 
the social demands of the entire situation.” 
There are useful chapters on the examina- 
tion of preschool children and on recording 
the findings of the examination. 

With regard to school entrance, Gesell 
deplores the persistence of the assumption 
that the chief furction of the primary school 
is to teach reading. “Sad experience has 
shown that mere admission to the first grade 
on the basis of chronological age does not 
insure that the child is ready for reading in- 
struction. The result is a wide variety of con- 
flicts between curriculum, child, teacher, 
and parent. This leads to maladjustments, 
feelings of inadequacy, misdirected teaching 
zeal, disappointments, and confusions.” 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN GO TO 
SCHOOL * 


The literature of preschool and nursery 
school is a rich source of material available 
to the teacher who seeks widened under- 


3 Dorothy Baruch, Parents and Children Go to 
School. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1939. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


THE CHILD 


standing of the grade school entrant. An 
important contribution to this literature is 
made by Dorothy Baruch. In Parents and 
Children Go to School, the developing child 
is seen from another point of view. This 
account of the Preschool Department of 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier 
College, shows us the child as a part of his 
environment that is somewhat missed in 
Gesell’s book. The environment includes 
parents as well as teachers and companions 
and all the paraphernalia of enlightened 
nursery school practice. 

The book is introduced by a dozen pages 
of photographs illustrating preschool routine 
and activities. After discussing briefly what 
the preschool attempts to do for young 
children and the reasons why parents want 
to send their children to a preschool, the 
author presents a general view of parent 
education in the preschool, elaborating some 
of the techniques used at Broadoaks. 

Two considerations give direction to con- 
tacts of the school with parents: 

1. The child “is so closely linked with his 
parents during his earliest years that their 
satisfactions, anxieties, frustrations are 


bound to be felt by him. 


tensions, or he absorbs real serenity and 


. . He senses 


peace. His parents need help to determine 
his needs so that their needs must be under- 
stood if his needs are to be understood.” 
Because of the infinitely close connection 
between a child and his parents the preschool 
must think in terms of parents as well as 
children. 


2. The aim of parent education is to help 


the parent to feel more adequate within 
himself. Counseling of parents aims to help 
the parents to think through their problems 
for themselves rather than merely to give 
them specific advice. 

These principles are seen at work in the 
excellent chapters on parent group-discus- 
sions, and the individual conference method. 
These chapters contain illuminating case 
studies in narrative form with stenographic 
transcriptions of the interviews. Notations 
on the techniques of the group leader or 
worker are printed in the margin. 

In the chapters devoted to “Children at 
School,” the keynote is the development in 
the child of a feeling of adequacy—a sense 
of ability to achieve, to do things with a 
fair degree of independence and self-reliance. 
Provisions for the child’s physical and emo- 
tional needs are discussed, and an excellent 
chapter is devoted to the child’s social de- 
velopment 


learning to live and get along 
with other children. 

Of great interest to teachers of young 
children in the grade school will be the dis- 
cussions of how the young child grows 
through his experiences in his knowledge of 
the physical world about him, of how he 
orients himself with the way those about 
him live and work, and how his command of 
language gradually develops. There are ex- 
cellent suggestions as to the selection of 
stories to tell to young children, and the 
criteria of selection are concretely illus- 
trated. An excellent bibliography with 
descriptive comments on the books, stories, 
and articles listed is given in an appendix. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


Case Studies 
(Continued from page 28) 


ships more easily. She still refuses to be left 
alone in the apartment, but then this fear 
certainly does not set her apart from the 
vast majority of other children as did many 
of her original behavior characteristics prior 


to treatment. 


Conclusion 


Ruth’s case demonstrates rather clearly 
the validity of some of the introductory 
remarks. Readiness for school certainly in- 
volves, for the individual situation, more 
than an intellectual maturity sufficient to 
grasp the prescribed subject matter of the 
1A. The shift that the child makes from the 
home to the school requires that he possess 
a fair degree of stability and maturity in his 
emotional and social behavior, a physically 
adequate mechanism, a minimum of at least 
average general intelligence, and a fairly 
rich experiential and language background, 
if he is to get along in the whole new sphere 
of adjustments called for. 


A Kindergarten Project 


Mental Hygiene Project at Kindergarten 
Level: Report to the Board of Education, City 
of New York, by The Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau for Girls, Inc., published by The 
Committee. 1939. Pages 1go. 

Students of education will find valuable 
material in a recent report on Mental Hy- 
giene Project at Kindergarten Level, presented 
by the Mental Hygiene Committee of the 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls. It 
presents the results of a study of a mental 
hygiene unit working in kindergarten and 
first grade classrooms of several schools in 
New York City. The recommendations con- 
cern teacher training and classroom pro- 
cedure, physical examinations, grade place- 
ments, psychological tests and visiting 
teachers, and the place of a mental hygiene 
unit functioning at the kindergarten-first 
grade level. The content is enlightening and 
stimulating and offers ample data for in- 


creasing an understanding of children. 


IRA S. WILE, M.D. 
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